RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION

was instant popular revolt. The general admiration for good King Henry
represented the triumph of patriotism over faction. Still disputed in the
sixteenth century by such Huguenots as Duplessis-Mornay, and by the
'Jacobin' Catholics of the League, absolute monarchy won the day in
die seventeenth because the King embodied the nation's unity.

The birth of a great literature and the maintenance and enriching of the
French language were essential factors in this unity. The best French
minds had absorbed the works of the humanists, and thereafter they
were to devote themselves to imitating the formal perfection of an-
tiquity. No modern people would attach a greater importance to style,
to eloquence, to die choice of words; even the preacher would become a
man of letters; and by the same token Francis I, Henry IV and their
successors were to be classic writers. For a long while these shared
glories, these victories of sword and spirit, would suffice to unite the
French, who found so much contentment in rejoicing at the beauty and
the greatness of their country that for two centuries they forgot the
daring of the Renaissance. With Henry IV, the nation reached a stopping
place, a landing. The republicanism of Plutarch's heroes, popularized in
Amyot's translation, left its mark on Corneille, just as Rabelais' heartiness
is reflected in La Fontaine, but the ordinary Frenchman during the
seventeenth century went to church on Sundays, cried 'Long live the
King!' with all his heart, and put up with the privileges of the nobility
and die clergy. He would not understand that in his father's day one of
die great revolutions of the human spirit had just been accomplished.

What had happened? Only this, that in the sixteendi century, in
France and a great area of Europe, a civilization based on revealed truth
had been replaced by one based on sensory experience. At the time of
the fall of die Roman Empire, classical philosophy had gone to sleep;
Christian philosophy had saved die Western world. The Renaissance
took up the story of the mind where the Greek philosophers had left ofT.
Nothing in France's external appearance, the style of monuments and
poems apart, as yet displayed the change. But the blow had been telling:
men of the modern time would consult nature more than die Bible. For
good or evil, this revolution has not run its term in our own day. It can
end either in universal disaster, or in a new form of world State, a scientific
and humanitarian 'Christianity', a religion of reason or, finally, by a
return to the City of God. The historian's part is not to judge, but to point
out its extent and to uncover, as early as the sixteenth century, the
symptoms of what was to follow.
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